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OD’ publish in this issue the complete, verbatim report of 


the debate upon the Sanitary bill now before the Illinois 
State Association, also reprinting the entire bill so that each 
member can be fully prepared to intelligently discuss it at the 
next regular meeting, January 8. It will be the special order 
of business, and the meeting will be attended by committees 
from the Master Plumbers and Master Sewer-builders’ Asso- 
ciations. Members of the city health, building, and sewerage 
departments are also invited to be present. 


| em delegates representing the Western Association of 
Architects at the annual convention of the American 
Institute, were John W. Root, of Chicago, and Sidney Smith, 
of Omaha. En route for New York, these gentlemen were 
entertained handsomely by the Buffalo Society of Architects. 
In New York their reception by the members of the institute 
was hearty, and a most cordial feeling was manifest toward 
the association they were sent to represent. The fact that the 
Western Association had selected this committee from their 
most honored members was recognized. Mr. Root, as presi- 
dent of the association, and Mr. Smith for two terms a mem- 
ber of its board of directors (and a candidate for the office 
of president at the last convention, withdrawing in favor of 
Mr. Root), as well as a member in honorable standing for 
more than two decades of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, gave an additional evidence of the fraternal feel- 
ing existing in the Western Association for the American 


Institute. This, the institute heartily seconded in the many 
courtesies extended the visitors, 


Twentieth Annual Convention American Institute 
of Architects. 


‘ HE twentieth annual 
ae meeting of the Institute 
- was held in New York 


on the first, second and third 
instants, being the first meet- 
ing of that body held in New 
York City for seven years. 

The convention was held 
in the directors’ room of the 
New York Mutual Life In 
surance building, Il’resident 
Thomas U. Walter, of Phila- 
delphia, in the chair. 

An unusually large number 
of repre sentative members 
were present, including the 
following: ‘Thomas U. Wal- 
ter, Philadelphia; Alfred 
Stone, Providence, R. I.; 
Stephen C. Earle, Worcester, 
Mass.; Warren R. briggs, 
Bridgeport, Ct.; L. W. Rob- 
inson, New Haven, Ct.; Jas. 
G. Cutter, Rochester, N. Y.; 
kK. I. Nickerson, Providence, 
R.1.; M. FE. Bell, Washing 
ton, D.C.; Geo. A. Frederic, 
Baltimore, Md.; Sidney Smith, 
Omaha, Neb.; John W. Root, 
Chicago, IIl.; F. W. Humble, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Hloward Hop- 
pin, Providence, R.I.; E. D. 
Evans, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Glen 
Brown, Washington, D. C.; 

02902 aa ‘ John HH. Gouge, Utica, N.Y.; 
CaN DO Mence Nee J. Huckle, jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; E. L. Walter, Scranton, 
Pa.; Edward Hazlehurst, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. L. Norrman, Atlanta, Ga.; 
A. Echhorn, Orange, N. J.; J. O’Rourk, Newark, N. J.; C. A. Wallingford, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; O. P. Hatfield, E. T. Littell, A. J. Bloor, N. Le 
Brun, R. H. Robertson, Pierie Le Brun, De Lemos, Cordés, Prof. W. R. 
Ware, E. H. Kendall, G. B. Post, R. M. Hunt, H. M. Congdon, IT. J. 
Hardenburg, C. W. Clinton, J. R. Renwick, A. Potter, R. M. Upjohn, I. 
O. Avery, H. H. Holly, James Ware, all of New York City; John Moser, 
Washington, D.C.; J. C. Sturgis, Boston, Mass.; Thomas Nolan, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Walter Cope, Philadelphia, Pa.; John Stewardson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Western Association of Architects was represented by John W. 
Root, of Chicago, and Sidney Smith, of Omaha, members of the com- 
mittee appointed for that duty. 

THE INLAND ARCHITECT was represented by R. C. McLean, and was 
the only architectural journal represented at the convention. Mr. Henry 
C. Meyer, of the Santtary Engineer and Construction Record was also in 
constant attendance. 

Mr. George C. Mason, the secretary of the A.I.A., was suddenly called 
home, and A. J. Bloor was appointed secretary pro tem, 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
President Walter read the following address : 


Fellows and Associates of the American Institute of Architects : 

I now have the honor, gentlemen, to open the ‘Twentieth Annual Convention 
of the Institute, with an address on the progress of our art, andits cognate elements, 
during the past year. 

Architecture being a science in which ‘‘ the good, the true, and the beautiful ’’ pre- 
dominate in all its relations, it is obvious that a careful study of the theory of xsthetics, 
or the philosophy of taste, is indispensable to a successful practice of our profession. It 
is also important that we promote, as far as_ practicable, social and fraternal relations. 
We shall find that the better we know each other, the better it will be for art. 

While it is undoubtedly true that rivalry is the soul of progress and improvement, 
it is also true that rivalry does net necessarily involve professional animosities: these 
should be wholly unknown to those whose studies are devoted to the arts of polished 
life,—the ennobling and elevating character of which should carry as above all petty 
considerations. 

Another year having elapsed since we met in annual convention, it will be proper, 
and perhaps interesting, to glance retrospectively at the architecture of the recent past, 
and to note some of the evidences of progress and improvement observable in most of the 
buildings now in progress, as well as in many that have recently been completed. ‘The 
ornamental character, particularly of brickwork, throughout the country, has undergone 
changes which impart to the most inconsiderable structures, as well as to more preten- 
tious “buildings an air of taste and refinement indicating a growing tendency to the culti- 

vation of the beautiful in art. The introduction of terra-cotta decorations in brickwork 
may also be referred to as imparting an artistic interest, wherever they are tastefully and 
harmoniously applied. In this connection it should be remarked, that the popular idea 
that comfort, convenience, and good taste in the design and construction of well-studied 
architecture are necessarily costly elements in building, has no foundation in fact, On 
the contrary, there is no reason why the most inconsiderable buildings, whether in town 
or country, far or near, should not be made to possess an amount of comfort and taste 
equal to more pretentious structures and ata greatly reduced pro rata rate of expendi- 
tures. 

It is observable in all important centers of civilization that the e/e¢e forms and con- 
structions of bygone ages have ceased to rule in modern art ;—in other words, the tend- 
ency of architects of the present day to do their own thinking, i is everyw here apparent, 
which is not to be objected to, provided they do not degenerate into the production of 
forms and combinations not in harmony with the acknowledged elements of good taste, 
We also find unlimited license exercised in the modification and adaptation of the forms 
of ‘* Pointed Architecture,” which is understood to be a generic term indicating the 
entire genus of that species of building, and which covers a vast amount of peculiarities 
pertaining to different nations, from which studies in Mediaval art are furnished in 
endless variety. 

Another decided epoch in the history of architecture is the revival of new classic 
forms of building in this country as well as in England, such as the Queene Anne, the 
Elizabethan, the Jacobean and the Colonial styles, which, if properly handled, may be 
made to furnish a pleasing illustration of the better class of the e: arly building rs of this 
country; which, if its distinctive characteristics are made suffic iently obvious, may 
become emphatic: ily the American Colonial style, as the (Queen Anne, the Elizab ethan, 
and the Jacobean may, with equal propriety, be known as the English Colonial style 
The great distances which separate the art centers of our country are already, in a 
measure, overcome by the establishment of associations kindred with our own Institute, 
and working on the same ae -ral principles of organization which imparted to it life and 
energy on its assuming the character of a nucleus to a national confederation of archi- 
tects. A recognition of so ¢ somprehensive a professional relationship in the interests of 
science would, undoubtedly, tend to promote a esprit de corps which is greatly needed. 

The following are the funelve separate architectural associations at present organized 
and in active operation, to wit: 

Western Association of Architects, at Chicago. 

Illinois State Association of Architects, at Chicago. 

Indiana State Association of Architects, at Indianapolis. 

Missouri State Association of Architects, at St. Louis. 

Kansas City Society of Architects, at Kansas City. 

The Architectural Association of Iowa, at Des Moines. 

The Architectural Association of Minnesota, at Minneapolis and St. 

Buffalo Society of Architects, at Buffalo. 

Kansas State Association of Architects, at Topeka. 

Association of Ohio Architects, at C incinnati. 

Association of Texas Architects, at Austin. 

Nebraska State Association of Architects, at Omaha 

Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, at Chicago. 

Arrangements can, no doubt, be made with such architectural organizations as now 
exist, and with such as may hereafter be established, to communicate annually with the 
American Institute of Architects, through its secretary in New York, such information 
as will enable us to furnish the ertire membership of the confederation, with the reports 
of the proceedings cf each annual convention, covering succint accounts of our national 
status. 

It is gratifying to know that the influence for good in the multiplication of associa- 
tions of professional architects has already been felt throughout the country, in improve- 
ment in taste, in the character of design and construction, and in promoting the advance- 
ment of our art and the sciences that underlie it, as well as for the development of artistic 
merit, and for the diffusion of an intelligent knowledge of the principles involved in the 
thousand and one ingenious contrivances and inventions now existing to promote health, 
comfort, safety and convenience in the disposition of our varied environments. 





Paul. 


The secretary read the report of the Board of Trustees, giving an 
account of meetings for business during the past year. Referring to the 
report made by the delegate chosen to represent the A. I. A. at the first 
convention of the Western Association of Architects, the names of hon- 
orary and active members deceased during the year were read, and atten- 
tion was called to the committee formed for urging the passage of a federal 
act for the promotion of architectural competition, with special reference 
to public buildings, and its action in joint committee with the Western 
Association of Architects. The report also called attention to the action 
of the Boston Chapter in a circular letter addressed to other chapters to 
further the erection of some enduring monument to the memory of H. H. 
Richardson, late Fellow A.I.A. The institute was reported to be steadily 
growing in membership and influence. Seven new fellows and six new 
associates were elected during the year—one associate was promoted to 
fellow, two associates have resigned. There are now 192 professional 
members. A movement is on foot for the establishment of new chapters 
in Indianapolis, Ind., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The report was referred to a special committee, to be named by the 
chair, to report later to the convention. 

Mr. O. P. Hatfield, treasurer, then read his report: Received from fees, 
etc., $1,389.50; balance from last year, $263.64; total, $1,653.14; dis- 
bursements, $1,512.10; balance on hand, $141.04. 

There was reported a nucleus of a fund for a building for the purposes 
of the institute, which was greatly needed. 

All matters in this report not relating to finance were referred to the 
special committee for report to the convention. 

Alfred Stone, H. H. Holly and R. M. Hunt, were appointed by the 
chair to audit the treasurer’s report. : 

The delegates from the Western Association of Architects, J. W. 
and Sidney Smith, were announced, and invited by vote of the convention 
to take part in its deliberations. Mr. Root replied in behalf of his asso- 
ciation, and ended his remarks by saying: ‘ Do not understand that the 
Western Association is in any way a rival of yours, but is established to 


Root 


carry forward the work you are engaged in in the ‘Wild West.’ Again 
allow me to thank you for your reception of Mr. Smith and myself as 
delegates from the Western Association.’ 

Reports from the chapters were then read : 

The New York Chapter showed that its membership had increased, 
that its examining committee had been often called upon to exercise its 
functions with reference to the New York Building Law. ‘The Willard 
Commission were reported as considering the important question what to 
choose from the selection of casts, etc., gathered by Mr. P. Le Brun; they 
also reported that the corner-stone of the building to contain them had 
been laid. 

The Philadelphia Chapter reported that the contemplated meeting of 
the society at members’ homes had been very successful; they referred to 
the municipal bay-window order, which had been repealed by vote of the 
common council, through the architects’ efforts, but was vetoed by the 
mayor. ‘The ordinance now existing compelling proper plumbing practice, 
and the enforcement of sanitary laws, had been effected by the efforts of 
the chapter. 

Rhode Island Chapter reported that its monthly meetings had con- 
tinued. The Committee on Entertainments had prepared a list of sub- 
jects for discussion at the monthly dinners ; also problems for working out. 
"Baltimore Chapter reported the usual meetings; a good library, but 
the attendance was not as large as it should be. 

Chicago Chapter reported increased membership of six. Its president, 
Mr. Jenney, who is also the secretary for Foreign Correspondence, not 
being present, wrote that he had attended to his duties in sending notices 
of condolence to families of honorary members deceased abroad, and had 
received replies. 

The chair appointed as special committee for considering foregoing 
reports: James Renwick, J. G, Cutler and G. A. Frederic. 

The chair appointed as committee on nominations R. M. 
Nickerson and C. A. Wallingford. 

The paper read by T. M. Clark, of Boston, at the Nashville convention, 
on the subject of an architect’s protective association (see proceedings of 
last convention, A. I. A.), was discussed informally. 

Mr. Bloor moved the matter be referred to a special committee, of 
which Mr. Clark, the author of the ee be a member. 

Mr. Frederic was in favor of Mr. Bloor’s motion, but thought as Mr. 
Clark was not at home, the discussion should be deferred to the next annual 
meeting. 

Mr. Kendall thought this necessary, as Mr. Clark was in possession of 
further information, and it would be best to have him present. 

Mr. Frederic withdrew his remarks, and Mr. Bloor stated that Mr. 
Clark was desirous of having the subject discussed, that he might obtain 
the opinion of the members. 

Mr. Hatfield moved that Mr. Frederic be placed on that committee 
in place of Mr. Clark for this convention. 

Amended by Mr. Kendall, that Mr. Frederic be asked to present his 
views upon the subject for discussion at the next session, which was 
adopted. 

Mr. Glen Brown, of Washington, D. C., read an interesting paper on 
experiments in trap siphonage at the Museum of Hygiene,* which was 
referred to Committee on Publications, and ordered printed. 

Mr. G. A. Frederic, of Baltimore, read a paper upon “Ethics of Archi- 
tectural Practice,” referring to the reference to the same subject in the 
president’s address,and expressing some diffidence in presenting the paper. 

Reference in the paper to some cases of unprofessional conduct, brought 
a motion from C. A. Wallingford, that the paper be accepted and referred 
to a special committee of three, appointed by the chair, with power to 
investigate, and if any irregularity existed among members, to report such 
charges preferred against such member. 

Mr. Frederic said that he had no charges to prefer, but could substan- 
tiate any statements he had made, by evidence. He only spoke of the lack 
of unity and harmony among members, and it was to, as far as possible, 
call attention to and rectify an existing evil, that the paper was read. 

Mr. Wallingford said ‘that anyone bringing such a paper before the 
association must have some ground for doing so. If such people as refer- 
red to in the paper did not mean to do what was right when they came 
into the institute, they had better keep out, and if they did not do what 
was right they should be put out. (Sensation.) 

The president suggested that the convention appoint the committee ; 
and Mr. Bloor moved that Messrs. Wallingford, Cutter and Moser be that 
committee, which was done. 

The meeting adjourned, to convene the following day at ten o’clock ; 
and the afternoon was spent by the visiting members in examining build- 
ings under the guidance of the New York Chapter. 

An informal reception was given by Professor Ware, in the architect- 
ural department of Columbia College. The feature of the evening was the 
inspection of sketches of the recent works of M. E. Bell, the supervising 
architect, and the drawings submitted in the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce competition. Among the designs for government buildings 
was that of the proposed custom house and postoffice at Detroit. Mr. Bell 
was present, and also Mr. Moser, who now is engaged in the designing 
department of the government office under Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Moser gave a facetious blackboard illustration of how national 
characteristics are carried out in ornamentation, which was very bright, and 
well received by the assembled architects. 

The different works of the students, under Professor Ware, were 
inspected, and the general excellence of the Columbia College School of 
Architecture generally commented upon. Specimens of endclithic marble 
and of Belcher mosaic stained glass were upon exhibition. Mr. Caryl 
Colman, who represents the artists and manufacturers was present. 

A pamphlet published by the Supervising Architect, giving a history of 
that office and its general organization and functions was placed at the 
disposal of members. 


Hunt, B. J. 


* Published in the Sanitary Engineer of December 11, 
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The drawings submitted in the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
competition were arranged on tables in the library, for inspection, and 
were examined with interest. Mr. Bloor showed photographs which he 
recently brought from Bermuda. 

On the whole, this informal meeting was one of the most enjoyable and 
profitable of the convention. 


SECOND DAY. 

Meeting called to order at 11 A.M., President Walter in the chair. 

The report of the Chicago Chapter, submitted by Secretary Pashley, 
was read and the informal report withdrawn. 

Mr. Bloor read a report upon his visit to the convention of the Western 
Association at St. Louis as a delegate from the Institute. Mr. Bloor said 
the report was largely a synopsis of the official verbatim report of the 
proceedings of the convention published in THE INLAND ARCHITECT, 
and frequently referred to that journal as his guide in formulating his 
report. Mr. Bloor also spoke of the united efforts of the Institute and the 
Western Association in regard to the bill for the improvement of the 
architectural status of the supervising architect’s office and the designing 
of government buildings; also of his cordial reception at St. Louis and 
his visit to Washington with the joint committee. 

Miflin FE. Bell, the supervising architect, called attention to a pamphlet 
that had been distributed among the members, giving the history and 
operation of that office, and containing the draft of a bill which might be 
substituted for the one already before congress, but stating that he did not 
come to the convention to make any remarks but would like to hear the 
committee’s report and then would be willing to answer any questions, etc. 
Mr. Bloor asked Mr. Bell if he would like to be added to the committee, 
but he said he could do more good independently, as a member. He 
thought there were things in the present bill fatal to its passage. The 
committee on Architectural Commission, appointed by the bill, was 
composed of men thoroughly incompetent to fill the office, and many other 
similar objections. 

Mr. Kendall moved that the A. I. A. instruct its committee and 
ask the W. A. A. to instruct its committee to act in concert with Mr. 
Bell and formulate a new bill. 

Mr. Kendall asked the representatives of the Western Association how 
soon that committee could act, and Mr. Root replied that, as a representa- 
tive, he would bring the matter before the committee and as president of 
the W. A. A. he would see that it was immediately acted upon. 

The motion was passed and the president, after remarking that though 
this placed the bill in a new shape, and perhaps seemed a step backward, 
he hoped that the object would be indefatigably pursued until the object 
was attained. 

Mr. Moser read a very clever, facetious and forcible paper upon the 
prevailing architectural design, making a strong appeal for hard work and 
hard study. 

Charles H. Wingate was introduced and spoke on the sanitary aspect of 
architectural practice. Ile took the ground that architects did not give 
sufficient attention to the sanitary conditions in planning houses, and cited 
instances of well-known buildings, in which he stated that defects existed, 
requiring the services of a sanitary expert, and that the time had come when 
the architect must become a sanitary engineer or employ such. It was 
largely in the work of repair that the sanitary expert was employed. ‘The 
work of the plumber was merely mechanical; the sewer gas scare had 
been vastly exaggerated. Not enough attention was given to earth 
currents, damp and damp walls. He dwelt particularly on the import 
ance of making houses damp-proof and water-proof, citing numerous 
diseases as resulting from soil moisture. He alluded to the typhoid fever 
outbreak ina section of Brooklyn last year, and stated that in the particular 
district affected none of the houses had traps on the main drain, the 
absence of which traps he considered as offering facilities for the spread 
of this disease. He stated that many skylights now put in buildings did 
not act as ventilators, but were made tight. Ile thought the tendency for 
decoration and fitting up the interiors had the result of excluding light. 
Ife indorsed the requirements of the Board of Health ef New York in 
requiring castiron pipe in the houses, and stated that in his experience he 
had never seen but one earthen pipe house-drain laid, in which the joints 
were tight. Ile concluded by urging that the sanitary question should be 
taken up vigorously, and especially by architects. 

The special committee upon board of trustees, the treasurer and 
chapter reports reported favorably upon the indorsed recommendations of 
the various chapters, and the social features of chapter meetings, recom- 
mending their continuance; also that the committee on federal architec- 
ture be continued on the part of the institute in conjunction with that 
appointed by the Western Association, with power to act. 

The report of Mr. Frederic on Architects’ Protective Association was 
called for. He stated in detail a general plan for the formation of such 
in the United States, and asked for an open discussion of the subject. Ile 
said he would support a joint committee with the Western Association to 
carry out the purpose of establishing such a society here to report to the 
next convention, or to a committee of conference. 

It was moved that the subject be discussed. Mr. Root promised to 
appoint a committee on the part of the Western Association. 

The negative side was discussed by Mr. Hazelhurst, who thought that 
it would be detrimental for architects to enter into a protective association 
and indorsed Mr. Kendall’s view that architects should learn to protect 
themselves against themselves before they sought protection against their 
clients. 

Mr. Bloor moved and amended by Mr. Kendall that the matter be 
referred to a joint committee, Mr. Clark and Mr. Frederic representing 
the institute, and Mr. Root and Mr. Smith the Western Association ; these 
to select a fifth member. The committee appointed to consider the 
charges in relation to the unprofessional conduct of a Baltimore architect 
said that in the opinion of the committee that the member had been 
guilty of the most flagrant violation of all professional usage based upon 
documentary evidence of the most conclusive character. 


Mr. Briggs said this case was only one in many, and should be strictly 
dealt with. 

Mr. Root stated that the question arose in the last meeting of the 
Western Association, and a careful revision of the entire membership was 
ordered, so that none but practicing architects, and in honorable practice 
of the profession would be retained. 

The report was adopted with the recommendation of the committee 
that the Board of Trustees ask for the resignation of the offending member ; 
and also they recommend that in any such future case the offending mem- 
ber be expelled. They also recommend the appointment by the board of 
a standing committee to consider all such cases. 

Upon motion, the report and recommendations were adopted by vote 
of the convention. 

The election of officers being next in order, Messrs. Upjohn and 
Hazelhurst were appointed to act as tellers. 

The election resulted as follows : 

Thomas U. Walter, LL.D., of Philadelphia, president; A. J. 
of New York, secretary; O. P. Hatfield, of New York, treasurer. 

Board of Trustees, H. M. Congdon, of New York; Napoleon Le 
Brun, of New York; E. T. Littell, of New York; R. M. Upjohn, of 
New York; and secretary A. J. Bloor, ex-officio. 

Secretary of Foreign Correspondence, W. L. B. Jenney, of Chicago. 

The following committees were appointed : 

Committee on Publications, H. H. Holly, New York; ‘T. M. Clark, 
Boston, Charles Crapsey, Cincinnati; |. McArthur, Philadelphia. 

Committee on Education, Alfred Stone, Providence; Henry Van 
Brunt, Boston; Professor N. Clifford Ricker, Champaign, Ill.; T. M. 
Clark, Boston ; Professor W. R. Ware, New York. 

At the c.vse of the vote for president, Mr. Walter said: “1 return 
you many thanks for your kindness. _I think you could have done better, 
all the time I have been your president, but I have done what I could, and 
have been in my place at your meetings as often as I could. I promise to 
take the position as your president for another year, if I live that long, but 
after that I hope you will allow meto take a rest. At all times believe me, 
I am yours, and deeply interested in your welfare, as I have been in that 
of the profession for nearly sixty years. Again accept my thanks.” 

Mr. Kendall: As long as Mr. Walter will permit us to use his name, 
the New York chapter will give him our hearty and cordial support. 

Mr. Bloor read a motion presented by Mr. Bell, directing the trustees 
to consider means for providing for a permanent home for the institute. 

Mr. Bell said he was surprised to find that the institute had no permanent 
quarters. 

Mr. Littell urged the importance of this, and advocated the formation 
of a stock company for the purpose. 

Mr. Hunt said the institute belonged to the United States of America, 
and that meetings should be held in other cities, and this would tend 
toward the permanent holding of meetings in New York. He also stated 
that this plan was proposed at first,and was abandoned. Ie did not con- 
sider it feasible. 

Mr. Upjohn thought the movement should come from the members 
outside of New York. 

Mr. Kendall moved that a committee of two be appointed, composed 
of M. E. Bell and E. T. Littell. 

The motion was carried, and the committee instructed to report at the 
next annual convention. 

Mr. Hunt called the attention of members to the forthcoming exhibit 
of architectural drawings by the architectural league, January Io, next. 

Mr. Kendall moved the thanks of the architects for the use of the 
directors’ room, kindly furnished by the New York Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Motion passed unanimously. 

Mr. Wallingford, of Minneapolis, moved the thanks of the visiting 
architects for courtesies extended by the New York Chapter. Passed. 

Mr. ILunt extended to the visiting architects the invitation of Mr. H. 
G. Marquand to visit and examine his house on Madison avenue, together 
with his collection of works of art. 

Upon motion, the convention adjourned to meet at the call ofthe Board 
of Trustees. 

The afternoon was passed by a large number of visitors in viewing the 
residence of Mr. Henry G. Marquand. Through the courtesy of that gen- 
tleman, who as an art connoisseur is known to two continents, a most 
thorough inspection was permitted. The interest was added to by the 
presence of the architect, Richard M. Hunt, whose good fortune it was to 
design this beautiful home. The hall, each room and chamber, was in 
itself distinctive, yet harmonious, and contained tapestries, paintings, etc., 
that few art collections could surpass. 

The evening was occupied by the annual banquet of the institute. It 
was given at Pinard’s, and was one of the most enjoyable in the history of 
the institute dinners. The chair was occupied by Mr. Kendall, and the 
speeches that followed were well chosen. Mr. Kendall spoke of the hon 
ored president, Thomas U. Walter, and his health was drank standing. 

Mr. Renwick said the institute was to be congratulated upon its foreign 
secretary, and proposed that he be perpetuated as the representative of the 
Neo-Grec style,as he succeeded in getting an answer from the Greeks 
without knowing it. 

Mr. Hunt spoke of his late visit to England and France, and his elec 
tion as corresponding secretary of the Royal Institute, of his visit to the 
Beaux Arts, and the interest European architects take in things American, 
etc., a very entertaining speech which was loudly applauded. 

This was followed by speeches by Messrs. Wallingford, Sturges, Koot, 
Stone, Prof. W. R. Ware (a delightful description of the American school 
of art at Athens), Robinson, Frederic, Hazelhurst and Bell. 

Mr. Bell suggested, and Mr. Hunt moved, and it was ordered spread 
upon the records, a vote of thanks to Mr. George C. Mason for his very 
efficient work as secretary of the institute. Speeches were also made by 
Henry C. Meyer, R. C. McLean, Sidney Smith, W. R. Briggs, E. 1.. Walter 
and John Moser. The banquet was in every way a success, and happily 
closed the twentieth annual convention of the institute. There is a strong 
probability that the next meeting will be held at Chicago. 


Bloor, 
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Regular Meeting of the Illinois State Association. 


HE regular monthly 
meeting of the Illinois 


State Association of 
Architects was held on 
Saturday, Dec. 4, 1886, 
President Adler in the 
chair. 


The president suggested 
that, as the minutes of the 
previous meeting had been 
published in THE INLAND 
ARCHITECT, the reading of 
them by the secretary be 


dispensed with. It was so 
ordered. 
The President: The 


special order of business, 
as set by the Executive 
Committee, is the consider- 
ation of the bill entitled: 
“ An act to provide for the 
regulation and inspection 
of the sanitary construction 
and alterations or modifi- 
cations of buildings in cities and villages, and to secure proper ventilation 
and sewerage systems for habitable buildings, and declaring certain things 
to be nuisances, providing penalties and for the issuing of injunctions 
in certain cases,” as reported by the special committee to whom this matter 
was referred. If it is your pleasure we will cause the secretary to read this 
act as proposed, section by section, and we will act upon it as you wish. 





Be it enacted by the 
Assembly: 


eople of the State of Illinots represented in the General 


Section 1 It shall be the duty of the owner or other person interested in the con- 
templated erection or alteration of any building,within the corporate limits of any city or 
village in this state, in which there is establisbed an officer or department of health, to 
obtain from such officer or department a blank, entitled ‘‘ Description of Building,’ and 
fill the same ina manner fully describing said contemplated building, with its plumbing 
and sewerage fixtures,and to submit such description to the said officer or department for 
examination and approval ; which approval shall be granted or.ly upon condition that 
assurance direct and implied is by said owner or said other person given to said officer 
or department of health that the sanitary conditions of the building will be, when com- 
pleted, in accordance with this act. And in case the said building intended to be erected 
(or extensively modified) be for purposes of habitation, then and in such case a full set of 
drawings, showing locality and arrangement of plumbing, sewerage and all other sani- 
tary arrangements to be provided in the said intended building, shall by said owner or 
other person (or the architect or plumber of said owner or person), be submitted to said 
officer or department for action as above set forth, before any portion or part of the said 
building shall be commenced or modified. 

The President: I will say, on behalf of the committee, that in the 
committee there was much discussion as to whether it was best to make 
the procuring of this permit from the health department specially the 
matter of the architect, or whether it should be left as the duty of the 
owner of the building. Your committee took the position that, inasmuch 
as the ground upon which the building was erected belonged to the 
owner, as the building erected belonged to him, that he was the beneficiary 
of all that would be done; and if there was any violation of the ordinance 
by which there would be economy secured in the construction of the 
building, he would be the beneficiary also; and that in every way he was 
the one most interested in the good sanitary condition of the building; 
and that therefore it should be primarily his duty to secure the passage of 
this act. Of course there is nothing in the act as proposed that will pre 
vent the architect or owner or any other person acting as the representative 
or agent of the owner of the property, and for obtaining that permit for 
him; but we thought that,primarily, all responsibility should rest with the 
owner of the property, as the one to be benefited by the erection of the 
building. There was some difference of opinion respecting procuring the 
orders from the health department. Representations from the health 
department wished to leave the responsibility for securing the permit 
solely with the plumber or architect. It was our opinion, for the reasons 
I have just stated, that it would be better to locate that responsibility with 
the owner of the building, and that he could then select such architect, 
plumber or other representative to procure the permit for him as he 
desired ; and that, eventually, the responsibility should rest in the proper 
place. 

Normand S$. Patton: The question is, when is an architect responsible, 
and what is his responsibility? Of course if the architect does not 
superintend the building he cannot tell what the owner would do. 

The President: It was for that reason that we concluded to make the 
owner primarily responsible ; that the responsibility of the contractor is 
only incidental to their employment or agency; that, therefore, they might 
act for the owner if he requested them to do so, as part of their functions. 

Frederick Baumann: Mr. Genung thought that he could get at the 
architect and the plumber most directly, and that it would be very compli- 
cated sometimes to get at the owner, but I think that the law will hold the 
agent, or the owner himself. 

The President: You will see in a future section how we have endea- 
vored to make it impossible to erect a building without proper authority 
from the head of the department. 

Section 2. No building permit shall be granted or issued by any officer or build- 
ing department in such city or village before the approval provided for in Section 1 
of this act is obtained (in the manner provided in said section), and presented by said 
owner or person to said officer or department. 

The President: You will see that this section is one by which we 
intend to make it possible for the health department to control these 
matters. Before the building department can issue a permit, the building 
department must see a corresponding preliminary permit issued by the 
health department, just as it is impossible to procure a building permit from 
the building department without showing a receipt from the water office 
for the water to be used in the building. So it will be impossible to secure 


a permit for a building without first having these preliminary papers. It is 
by that means we propose to control the owners of buildings. 

Mr. Baumann: Otherwise, you see, the permit would be given, and they 
would go ahead, and nobody would interfere. 

SecTION 3. The person executing the plumbing work, or causing its execution, 
in any such building other than mere repairs, shall (before in any way concealing or 
allowing such work to be concealed) notify, in writing, the said officer or depart- 
ment of health to the effect and substance that the said plumbing work is then and 
there in the state of completion, and shall allow such officer or department a full 
day’s time after said notice (not including Sunday) for the proper inspection of, and 
officially passing upon said work. 

O. J. Pierce: Itseems to me in regard to that, that it militates against 
the ordinary manner of doing work. A portion of the work is put in, covered 
up, and the plastering done, and then the balance is done. 

The President: It is always possible, I think, to have plumbing done 
in such a way that all parts are accessible for inspection. If the passage of 
this law will cause such modifications of such loose and slip-shod methods 
as will compel the plumber—and for that matter, the architect—to so 
arrange the pipes of all kinds that they will be visible and accessible for 
inspection, it will be a gain to the public atlarge. It does not necessarily 
follow that things that are customary are in themselves good. It is 
customary to do a great many things in a certain way because itis conventent 
to do them so and convenient to have them so; but I do not know whether 
it is necessary or desirable to study the convenience of the plumber, the 
carpenter, or the plasterer. 

Mr. Pierce: It seems to me that calls for a radical change in existing 
methods—a more radical change than, perhaps, the profession would be 
willing to commit themselves to; not that I have any personal interest in 
the matter. 

Mr. Baumann: They cannot commit themselves until there are some 
changes made. Now, for instance, the pipes are made in a very slip-shod 
way at present, but after this law is passed there will have to be an 
improvement; that is to the effect that you have got to put a board against 
the wall, screw on your soil pipes, etc. in a decent manner, and have it in 
such decent shape that you can show it. 

Mr. Pierce: The question arises whether that is in all cases necessary ; 
whether a good serviceable job of plumbing cannot be done in accordance 
with the existing methods without resorting to these radical changes. 

The President: I think that as architects we should be unqualifiedly 
in favor of everything that will tend to secure better work than is being 
done now. We are all aware of the fact that where plumbing work is 
concealed, and particularly where it is permanently concealed, the defects— 
intentional or unintentional—cannot very well be discovered, nor easily 
remedied. If we adopt methods by which every part of the plumbing 
apparatus of the building is accessible (it may cost us considerable money 
and time), but if we can discover methods by which that plumbing can be 
made easily accessible to inspection, we will administer an antidote to 
much slip-shod and careless work, and, certainly, to much rascally work 
with which we now have to contend. 

Mr. Pierce: It certainly will largely increase the cost of the present 
construction. ? 

The President: In the case of a building in which the difference 
would be seriously felt,;—say houses that cost anywhere from $2,000 
to $5,000 or $6,000; buildings put up for renting purposes, where 
the plumbing of the entire building, say, costs from $250 to $500,— 
now the increase in the cost of plumbing in such building, by reason 
of the improved methods, probably would not be more than ten per cent. 
We will go further: As the cost of plumbing could not be more than 
ten per cent, there would be a matter of $25 to $50. In the matter of 
carpentry it might add as much more. So there would be a difference of 
from $50 to $100. In other respects there would not be any; but we will 
say there might be a further addition that would bring the difference from 
$75 to $150 ina house of that kind. The annual interest on that would be 
high, say ten per cent; this would be $7.50 to $15. Now, I firmly believe, 
the difference in the cost of plumbing in a building of that description 
would be diminished by more than $7.50 to $15 if the plumbing were all 
so constructed as to be easily accessible. 

Mr. Patton: It seems to me that where there is only a back room in 
addition to the kitchen, where the bathroom is some distance from the 
kitchen, with the exception of the supply pipes, every foot of pipe would 
be accessible, or there would be no difficulty in making it so. Every foot 
of supply pipe, hot and cold water, and wastepipe, and every trap could 
be accessible and the expense next to nothing. 

The President: When 1 reckoned the additional cost I took into 
consideration extreme cases. There are very few among us but would 
possess sufficient ingenuity to try the experiment if we knew it had to be 
done. 

Mr. Pierce: I have some curiosity to know how many architects here 
present would execute their plumbing in that way. 

The President: ‘They should do so. 

Section 4. Every habitable building hereafter erected in any such (said) city or 
village, shall have its ground floor covered with a firm stratum of cement and gravel, 
or asphaltum concrete, not less than three inches in thickness. 

Passed with some informal discussion. 


Section 5. A habitable room in any building shall have one or more windows, 
of dimensions not less than one-tenth of the area of floor space of each room, and an 
open space or light shaft shall be established for such window or windows, and shall 
have an area which, for a three-story building, shall equal not less than one-sixth 
part of the area of rooms and halls thereby to be aired and lighted. Such minimum 
size shall receive or have an increase of five per cent for each and every additional 
story of building. 

The President: This means that every room ina habitable building 
that does not receive its light directly from out-doors shall have a window 
ofa given size—I believe one-tenth the area of the room—and next, that 
if such windows do not open directly to the outer air, they shall open upon 
a light shaft, the minimum area of which shall be for a three-story building, 
not less than one-sixth the total area of the rooms and halls lighted by it; 
and for a building higher than three stories, it shall be increased in area by 
five per cent for each additional story. 
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Section. 6. Every skylight hereafter constructed in any such building shall be 
permanently ventilated through openings or air ducts in or near, and extending at 
least one foot above its top, and the area of such ventil: iting opening s shall not be 
less than one twenty-fifth part of the area of skylight opening. 

Mr. Pierce: I would ask if that means that the ventilator must always 
be left open ? 

The President: Yes, sir; it must always be open. 

Mr. Patton: What is the object of it? I should think there would be 
a good many skylights that would not need any. 

The President: I find from my own observation that the tendency in 
every building in which much air is of the greatest necessity (the residences 
of the poor), the practice uniformly is that as soon as the cold weather 
comes to close up everything tight. If there are ventilators in the sides 
of the skylight, or if there are openings in the sash in the sides of the sky- 
light, they are closed. _If there is a pipe ventilators in which there is a 
damper, the damper is carefully closed, because when they open these it 
lets the cold air into the room, which takes more coal to warm their places, 
etc. People will almost always disregard an z/¢imate benefit to be secured 
for an immediate one. ‘They see the advantage of keeping their place 
warm with a small expenditure for fuel—that is some ething they can readily 
grasp; but they forget that by closing the ventilators they invite doctors’ 
bills, loss of health, time, etc., that will amount to a great deal more than 
the small loss in fuel. 

Mr. Pierce: Suppose the light shall be directly connected with the bath 
room, must that be left open all the time ? 

The President: It should be. 

Mr. Pierce: If that is an open skylight leading from the bathroom 
and open at all times, I do not see the sense in it. 

Mr. Patton: I move that that be amended so as to read clearly as to 
skylight over ventilating shaft of room. 

Mr. Pierce: I would have suggested that the word “ permanently” 
should be stricken out there, leaving the ventilator to be used when 
required, the same as we use a window. 

The President: I think, on behalf of the committee, and also on 
behalf of the health department with which we are codperating, I should 
decline to accept such an amendment, for the reason that the operations of 
this bill are intended more particularly to benefit the habitations of the 
poor, where many people are congregated in a small space, and where the 
necessity for ventilation is not generally acknowledged, and where, unless 
efforts are made to make such ventilation compulsory, any means of 
making the opening into the ventilator mentioned in this section anything 
but permanently ofe2 would be used to make it permanently c/osed. This 
matter was fully considered by your committee and by the health depart- 
ment. The observations of the health department are to this effect, that 
wherever there are ventilators that can be closed in a tenement house, 
they will be closed and kept permanently, closed all winter. 

Mr. Pierce: ‘That is undoubtedly the case. But would it be regarded 
as an evasion of this act to interpose a ceiling light that might be opened 
or closed between the bathroom, for example, and the ventilating shaft ? 

Mr. Baumann: It would in my opinion. 

The President: It would depend upon circumstances entirely. If 
that ceiling light were to fit ciose and snug and tight, so as to render 
ventilation impossible, it would be considered an evasion of the act. 

Mr. Treat: You cannot pass a law to make a man take a bath ina 
cold room. 

The President: The chances are that in houses that are used by single 
families, where baths are taken, there is a reasonable regard also for the 
ventilation of the bathroom, and the regulation of the supply of air to the 
bathroom could safely be left to the occupants of the room. 

Mr. Pierce: In other words, they might be allowed to stuff something 
in the opening or cover it up, if they chose ? 

The President: It is not likely that the efforts of the health depart- 
ment, to secure a good sanitary condition of buildings, will extend to the 
inspection of houses where single families reside after they are once 
occupied, unless such inspections are made at the request of their 
occupants. 

Mr. Pierce: I can see what seems to me an objection to it; at the 
same time I have no desire to push it, in the face of your manifest wishes, 
that it shall be allowed to stand. Speaking for myself, wherever I have 
had occasion to puta skylight over bathrooms, as I do frequently, I always 
put a register in that I can open or close; for the same reason as that I 
would not make a window with one light knocked out in order to secure 
ventilation ; but should trust to the intelligence of the occupants to open 
the window. Ido not believe that any compulsory act of that kind would 
be required in a good class of dwelling houses. However, it might be 
required in a lower class. 

Section 7. A habitable room in any building hereafter erected in any such city or 
village shall not be less than eight feet in height betwee n joists of floor and ceilin; g, nor 
shall its floor be located more than three feet below the established inside grade at the 
line of the lot of land upon which said building is or is to be erected. No such room 
(except an attic room) shall be established in any present building heretofore erected 
unless the said room be established and constructed in accordance with the requirements 
of this act, provided, however, that in buildings heretofore erected, an attic room may be 
ten inches less (at its lowest point) in height than said eight feet. 

The President: In explanation of this last clause, I will say that there 
is an existing ordinance with reference to heights of rooms in attic stories. 
lor instance: you have a cottage 20 feet wide, you have a room in the 
middle ; now, you would not be compelled to cut off two triangles at the 
sides if you did not want to, those triangles give so much additional air to 
the occupants of the room. 


A Member: In regard to the location of the floors, the question is 
whether the limit of three feet is a reasonable one. 

Mr. Baumann: Mr. Patton wanted it two feet. 

The President: The grade known to the city is curbstone grade. 

Mr. Pierce: Then that could mean three feet below curbstone. 

Mr. Baumann: But here it says distinctly, ‘the established 
grade.” 

It was moved and carried that the words, “ inside grade” 
changed to ‘‘curbstone grade.” 


inside 


should be 


habitable room ? 
For example, 


Mr. Pierce: What would be understood by an 
Does it mean any room that is occupied at any time ? 
would a dining room be considered a habitable room ? 

The President: Yes, sir, it would refer to dining rooms and kitchens 
as well; and there again, we have got to take care that the public at large 
as represented will be compelled to rent houses as they are given, and 
people who build houses for the purpose of renting must have certain 
restrictions placed upon them. 

Mr. Baumann: There are tenement houses where the basement is as 
much as six or seven feet, even, below the grade or curb, and those base- 
ments are arranged for habitable rooms, for which they get $7 or $8 or 
$10 per month, and have poor people living and sleeping in these 
rooms. 

The President: I built one basement floor as much as six and one- 
half feet below the grade, if I remember right. I protested against using 
the basement at all for the purpose of a : habitation, but the person insisted 
on having it so. I wish to say that I have rejoiced greatly ever since in 
the fact that, although the place has been built two years, he has not had 
a tenant in his basement, and as the person owning it was my own 
brother-in-law, I have had abundant opportunity of indulging in the 
joke at his expense. 

Section 8. Every water-closet or bathroom hereafter constructed in any such city 
or village shall have permanent automatic ventilation through an independent air shaft 
not less than one square foot in its cross section. Such shaft shall extend not less than 
two feet beyond the surface of roof, and be not below any peak, observatory or other 
construction upon the roof thereof that may be located w ithin twelve feet of such shaft, 
and such closet or room shall be lighted by a window, either in an exterior wall of the 
building, or in a light shaft constructed for the purpose, or by facing a general light 
shaft or any adjoining room which said window shall (in said last me coal ned case) be 
stationary. 

S. A. Treat: That calls for a flue of 144 sjuare inches ? 

Mr. Patton: That is too far. 

Mr. Baumann: I have made them that size, and have had to put in a 
kind of flap, so that they could regulate it. 

The President: We had a great deal of difficulty with reference to 
this with the representatives of the health department. They insisted on 
making this flue much larger, and it was with great difficulty that we got 
them to assent to having the flue so small. We all know that a small 
flue would probably answer just as well. 

Mr. Pierce: If our legislature got hold of that they would cut it down 
to one-quarter ofa square foot. 

The President: They might, and they might not; the action of the 
legislature is as uncertain as that of a petit jury, or the supreme court. 

Mr. Baumann: I think I should move to cut this down to one-third ; 
four by twelve is enough. 

Mr. Patton: How would it do to place the size of this ventilator 
directly proportionate to the size of the room, just as the size of the light 
shaft is made proportionate in size to the room, and to instruct the com- 
mittee to modify that act in such a manner as to establish a definite pro- 
portion between the size of the water closet and bathroom ? 

Mr. Baumann: I think if we specify a minimum, and then let every 
architect who comes there to do it change that to satisfy himself, there 
would be no objection. Bathrooms are generally small, anyway. | 
would have it four by twelve, and let the architect take care of the rest of 
it. I think it is better. This law isa somewhat precarious one. 1 know 
that cases will come up where you don’t know where you are; you can 
not foresee what will come up. 

The President: It would be very strange if we could make a law that 
would cover every case. It is moved and seconded that the section which 
has just been read be so amended that the minimum size of the ventilating 
flue required for a bathroom or water closet, be fixed at 48 square inches 
instead of one square foot, as in the report of the committee. Carried. 

Section 9. No privy vault of any kind shall hereafter be constructed or allowed 
by the owner of any lot or lots of land, situated in any such city or village, to remain 
in any building, or upon any lot of land adjacent to a street or alley on which there 
is a public sewer established in front of or adjacent to said building or lot 

Passed without discussion. 

SECTION 10. No aiterations, additions, or modifications which will change or 
alter any or all of the sanitary conditions or arrangements in any building erected or 
located in any such (said) city or village, shall be made, except upon prior express 
approval, in writing, of the said officer or of the said department of he: ith. Nor 
shall any additional structure be erected upon any lot of land situated within such 
city or village upon which there is already a building erected without such approval, 
and a specis al permit in writing from said officer or department 

Passed without discussion. 

SEcTION 11. All sewerage drains hereafter laid in such city or village shall be 
laid with a uniform decline of not less than one-tenth of an inch to the foot, and there 
shall be constructed by the owner of any such building a trap and ad Ijacent air inlet 


in connection with the drainage system of each building, where such drainage system 
is located, either wholly or in part without such building, said air inlet shall be 
located outside of said building, and shall be kept clean and unobstructed. The entire 


sewerage systems in any such building hereafter erected shall be so constructed as to 
allow ready and complete inspection at the time of its completion. 

Mr. Pierce: There is no allusion made to the size of the sewerage. 

The President: It is difficult to determine that, in a city like Chicago, 
at least. There are, also, regulations as to that, and it is probably unwise 
to fin any dimensions. The danger in all such cases is that people are more 
apt to make sewers too large than too small. At the same time, I think it 
is better to let that matter regulate itself, leaving it to the general intelligence 
of those planning the sewerage. The conditions vary so much that we could 
not make specific regulations. 
if not enameled or made of 
non-corrosive material, shall be covered inside and outside with a coat of asphaltum, 
and all their joints and connections shall be made absolutely airtight by means of 
molten lead or similar metal, or by means of molten asphaltum, either with or without 
an intermixture of sulphur 

Passed without discussion. 


Section 12. Metal sewage drains and soil pipes, 


mstructed and placed 
porcelain, and 
capable of sus 
square inch of 


SkEcTION 13. Every soil and every wastepipe hereafter c¢ 
as such in any such city or village, shall be of cast-iron, b 
when such pipe is put up for use, it and the joints thereof sh ll be 
taining an internal pressure of not less than fifteen pounds to the 
surface. 

The President: You will note that this is an important section, and is 
intended to take the place of a long array of clauses with reference to the 
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manner in which joints were to be made, etc. We took it for granted that 
if we were to prescribe a test of reasonable severity, that it would insure us 
pipes that would be secure against leakages from ordinary causes. It is 
not at all likely that there will ever be a greater pressure than fifteen pounds 
to the square inch. 

Mr. Pierce: Was it intentional to rule out lead as a material for use 
in soil and waste pipes? " 

The President: Yes, sir. It is probably needless to explain the 
reason why. 

Mr. Pierce: I should be disposed to question it. 

The President: There would probably be an exception made there for 
short lateral branches and connecting pipes. 

Mr. Pierce: I was not aware that sanitarians had condemned the use 
of lead pipes. 

The President: It is not necessary for sanitarians to do it; they con- 
demn themselves. Go into any house where there is a lead soil or waste 
pipe, of any height, that has been in use but a few years, and you will find 
it bagged and warped and twisted and torn apart. 

Mr. Pierce: Does not that depend very much on the weight of the 
lead used? I remember cases where they have stood fifty or sixty years, 
and when taken out were perfectly good. 

The President: Those cases are very exceptional. It has been found, 
in almost every case of that kind, in places where they are exposed by 
reason of their use for carrying hot water or by reason of the warming of 
the building by heating apparatus to various temperatures and to any con- 
siderable extent, that it has been found impossible to so fasten them as 
to prevent their tearing away from their fastenings, etc., and, furthermore, 
there seems to have been, in many instances, a mechanical action from the 
pipe itself. 

Mr. Baumann: The plumbers are all against lead pipes. 

Mr. Pierce: I beg your pardon, sir; but T find that, while they are not 
all in favor of it, while plumbers are not unanimous in its favor, I find that 
some of the oldest plumbers approve of it heartily. My only question is 
as to whether that is a point that is so thoroughly settled that it should be 
ruled out. Personally I do not believe it is. 

The President: It is not altogether a question of what the plumbers 
think, but I think a sufficient number of cases of the complete failure of 
lead soil and wastepipes come under the observation of every one of us to 
make it proper that we condemn their use. 

Mr. Baumann: The plumbers are interested in the use of lead, that is 
where they make their money; but at the same time they are against it. 

Mr. Pierce: This covers wastepipes as well as soilpipes ? 

The President: Yes, sir. I should think it would be proper, perhaps, 
to insert the clause “except short lateral and connecting pipes; and per- 
mit those to be made of lead. ‘Their use is in places where it is difficult 
to use other pipe. Where they are sufficiently short and in plain sight 
the difficulties arising from the expansibility and tractability of the lead are 
not of so much importance, and do not produce such disastrous effects. 

If no objection is raised the committee will consider itself instructed 
to add such a clause to this section. 

No objection being raised it was so ordered. 

Secrion 14. The in-take ends of all drains and their branches in any building shall 
be curved to correspond with an inner radius of not less than twelve inches, so as to 
properly meet the horizontal drain and the perpendicular waste and soil pipe, ‘and form 


an airtight connection with them, and there shall be near the lower end of such curved 
piece a hand-hole with airtight covering. 


Passed without discussion. 


Section 15. ‘The use or construction of any kind of pan water-closet in any build- 
ing in such city or village is hereby declared to be a nuisance, and the use thereof is 
hereby prohibited. All water-closets used in any story of such building or buildings 
above the basement story shall be so constructed as to be connected with and flushed 
by means of a tank or tanks. 


Mr. Cleveland: I saw an old plumber the other day, and he thought 
the pan closet the best water-closet used. 

Mr. Gay: I have been at a meeting of the plumbers, and they have 
agreed among themselves, actually, that it is the best closet, and have put 
them in their own homes. 


Section 16, No chimney flue of water leader-pipe shall be used for conveyance of 
exhaust steam or for ventilating soil or wastepipe. 


Passed without discussion. 


Section 17. All sewerage and plumbing werk in all buildings hereafter censtructed 
in any such (said) city or village, shall be executed ina thorough manner s atisfactory to 
the said officer or department of health, and all drains laid in any such building, shall 
be laid with the joints thereof made capable of resisting the water pressure resultant 
from filling the said pipe with water to their in-take ends, and it shall be the duty of said 
officer or department as the case may be, to make suitable and efficient tests as to the 
quality of all such work, and to test all soil and wastepipes when put up for use in any 
building, by subjecting them to aninternal pressure of fifteen pounds to the square inch, 
and to test all drains by filling them with water to their in-take ends. 





Mr. Baumann: I would say that there was a good deal of discussion in 
regard to this, and it was even proposed to specify how the drain should 
be laid, covered, ete., but that was considered to be unnecessary. In 
regard to this particular clause, there is to be a test made by the officer if 
he wants to do it, and that test will insure the tightness of the joints of all 
drains that are laid; and if they do not make the test and have the joints 
in tight, of course it is their fault. , 

The President: We thought that was the best means of overcoming 
the difficulties that we had to encounter. I presume every member of the 
committee and every inspector of the board of health with whom they had 
consulted, had some panacea for laying drainpipes that would make them 
tight, but it was discovered that each individual method was good only if 
the work was done right; and we came tothe conclusion that if we were 
to leave the method of making these pipes tight to the person doing the 
work, and only insist upon a test that would insure their being tight, that 
we would be doing all that was necessary for the public. 

SECTION 18, Every water-closet, sink and other plumbing fixture placed and pro- 
vided in and for the use of any buik ling hereafter erected in such (said) city or village, 


shall be connected with the sewer and “provided with efficient trap, sufficient to prevent 
at all times the passage of airthrough the pipes from the sewer to the said fixtures, and 


no trap shall be placed and constructed at the foot of any water, soil or ventilating pipe, 
and said plumbing or plumbing fixtures and pipes shall be so constructed as to permit at 
alltimes, without obstruction, the passage of a current of air from the air inlet mentioned 
in Section 11 of this act, below through all pipes last mentioned. 

Passed without discussion. 

SEcTION 19. Overflow guards or safes to any fixture or fixtures, and all refrigerators, 
shall have independent wastepipes, and shall not be connected with the drainage system. 

Passed without discussion. 


SEcTION 20, No grease-receiving basins or cesspools of any kind shall be con- 
structed and placed for use within the walls of any habitable building hereafter erected 
within any such (said) city or village, nor shall any grease-recciving basins or cesspools 
heretofore constructed in any habitable building in such (said) city or village, be allowed 
to remain thereon or therein longer than thirty days after this act shall go into effect. 
In all cases when the area of a building erected or to be erected in such (said) city or 
village, shall occupy the whole of its lot, such grease-receiving basins snall be constructed 
under the sidewalk or underneath the surface of the alley, if any such there be adjoining 
the premises upon which said building is situated. 

Passed without discussion. 


Section 21. No lead pipe shall in any building hereafter erected in any such (said) 
city or village, be connected with an iron pipe except by means of a metallic ferrule or 
other means expressly approved by the said officer or department of health. 

Passed without discussion. 

Section 22. No ductor flue for admitting air to an apparatus intended for warming, 
shall be concealed below the concrete under the lowest floor of any building. 

The President: ‘This clause is an attack upon the method of securing 
a fresh air supply. 

Section 23. Said officer, or any duly authorized officer of the said department 
shall, so far as may be necessary for the performance of his or their said respective duties 
therein, have the right to enter at any and all reasonable hours in the daytime any build- 
ing or premises in such (said) city or village. 

Passed without discussion. 

Section 24. Any person violating any of the provisions of this act, or any said 
owner or officer who shall neglect or refuse to comply with any of the provisions of this 
act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof in any court 
of justice, shall be fined not less than two hundred and fifty dollars, nor more than five 
hundred dollars; recovery to be had in the name of and for the use of the city in which 
the offense shall have been committed or incurred. 

Passed without discussion. 


SECTION 25. Any person convicted and fined as mentioned in Section 24 of this act, 
who shall for the space of twenty-four hours next ensuing after being so found guilty by 
said court, fail to comply with the requirements of this act, or any provision or require- 
ment thereof, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
before any court of justice, shall be fined in a sum of money not exceeding five hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. Treat: I move that it be changed from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours. Carried. 

Section 26. The Circuit Courts of this state and the Superior Court of Cook 
county are hereby authorized and required to issue, upon due application of any officer 
or department mentioned in Section 1 of this act, or of his or its duly appointed agents, 
in the name of said officer or department, an injunc tion restraining or preventing the use 
and occupation of any such (said) building or structure which is or shall hereafter be 
erected, altered or maintained, or the sewerage system of which shall be constructed, 
altered or maintained (or any portion thereof) used in violation of this act, or any of the 
provisions thereof. 

Passed without discussion. 

e SEcTION 27. Any and all laws of this state in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Passed without discussion. 

The President: Mr. Treat desires that an informal vote of this meeting 
be taken, for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of the members of this 
association with reference to the matter of underground air ducts, that is, 
he wishes to ascertain if any of the members, and if so, how many of them, 
are in favor of the use of underground ducts. 

Mr. Randolph: I will say that for eleven years I have tested this mat- 
ter, and the best thing in the way of an air duct is a sewer-pipe unde1 
ground. If I had an abundance of money, I would not take air into a 
building in any other way. This is from an experience with all kinds of 
wastepipes. 

Mr. Treat: A man would not be supposed to build an air duct under a 
building so low that it would be filled with water part of the time ? 

Mr. Randolph: That can easily be remedied: the pipe can easily 
descend upon the outside, where you can open it, and see if there is any 
moisture there. 

Mr. Pierce: In my own practice I have been using glazed tile for the 
air inlets generally. 

The President: Those who are in favor of underground air-ducts will 
please signify it by rising. 

The vote was tied. 

Mr. Randolph: The consideration of this bill, I think, would be well 
to make the special order of business for our next meeting. I presume 
there is no absolute necessity of taking action before that time. That will 
be the first week in January, and the legislature does not meet until 
January. I have taken a part in this debate, although there have been 
several. questions come up that I am not satisfied about, and I would like 
to read the bill more carefully. I think it would be well to make it the 
special order for next meeting, and state the provisions of the bill. 

The President: It was thought that the publication of the bill in THe 
INLAND ARCHITECT, Sanilary News and Building Budget would have 
brought it to the notice of all of the members of the association, and 
would have awakened a sufficient interest and been read by all the mem- 
bers, and that a larger representation would have been present at this 
meeting. It isa matter of sufficient importance that it will perhaps not be 
wasting the time of this association if it is made the special order of busi- 
ness for another meeting, and if the attention of the members is particu- 
larly drawn to that fact by a circular issued by the secretary, and, perhaps, 
it might not be amiss to invite representativ es of the Board of Health, per- 
haps ‘of the building inspector's office, and perhaps also of the sewerage 
department at our next meeting. 

Mr. Baumann: The plumbers, too ? 

The President: You might invite the master plumbers to be repre- 
sented here by a committee, also the association, which, I believe, has 
been formed of sewer builders, 
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Mr. Baumann: Yes, they are in a fight—the plumbers and sewer 
builders—and if we want any assistance against the plumbers, we can 
get it. 

The President: I do not think it would be right if we were to ask 
these technical publications, THe INLAND ARCHITECT, Sanitary News, etc., 
to again publish the text of this bill. The amendments made at this meet- 
ing were so few that it would be trespassing on their good nature. 

Mr. Randolph: I would suggest that the secretary send a circular 
referring to these publications. 

The President: Ifthere is no objection I will declare the suggestion of 
Mr. Randolph the sense of the meeting: That this bill be made the special 
order of the next meeting of this association; that the secretary be requested 
to call the attention of the members particularly to that fact, and to the 
publication of the bill; that the secretary request the Master Plumbers’ 
Association, and Master Sewer Builders’ Association, to each send a com- 
mittee to represent them; and also to notify the health department, the 
building department, and the sewerage department of this city. 

Mr. Baumann: Will the secretary send to the sewer men and the 
plumbers three copies of this bill? 

The President: They willall see it. The secretary might state in his 
notice the date of the next meeting of this association. I do not know but 
we had better have two meetings inthis month. ‘The Executive Committee 
can fix the date of the next meeting, but the circular had better be sent out. 
If there is no other business before this meeting I will declare it adjourned. 

The meeting adjourned subject to the call of the Executive Committee. 


Association Notes. 


MASTER CARPENTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD BUILDING 
MATERIALS ASSOCIATION. 

The regular meeting 
of this association was 
held Thursday evening, 
December 9, President 
Frost in the chair. In 
the absence of Secretary 

Clark, Mr. Fred S. Hunt, 

vy of THE INLAND ARCHI- 
TECT, was appointed 
secretary pro tem. 










anil Minutes of meeting held 
EN November 16 read and 

Xs Ee approved. 
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Mr. Mavor, Chair- 
man of the Membership 
Committee, reported one 
application for member- 
ship, that of the Malcom 
McDonald Lumber Co. 

Mr. McKay moved 
ow — that the secretary be 
instructed to cast a 
ballot electing the 
company to membership. Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Mavor reported the resignation of Messrs. Hintze & Baker. 

It was moved and seconded that the resignation be accepted and placed 
on record. Carried. 

Mr. Grace, chairman of the committee appointed at the meeting of 
August 3 to draft resolutions in regard to form of specifications, contracts, 
etc., reported that the committee had looked into the matter thoroughly, 
and recommended that no action be taken at present. 

Mr. McKay moved that the report of the committee be accepted and 
the committee be discharged. Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Blair moved that the report of this committee and its unfinished 
work be referred to the Committee on Code of Working Rules, etc. 
Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Grace, as chairman of the committee appointed November 16 to 
confer with committees of all other contractors’ associations connected 
with the building trades, for the purpose of adopting some code of working 
rules for the coming year, etc., reported that the committee had seen Mr. 
Geo. C. Prussing, President of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange. Mr. 
Prussing had called a meeting of the board of directors of his association 
for the purpose of appointing a committee to confer with the committee 
from this association. Mr. Grace said this meeting was to be held 
December 11. Nothing more could be done until joint action could be 
taken, and he asked that the committee be given more time, which was 
granted. 

A very interesting discussion of the eight-hour question, the apprentice- 
ship system, and state law regulating the same, occupied the remainder of 
the evening. 


Q Q ‘eat 
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CANADIAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


The efforts made in the spring to form a society of civil engineers 
for the whole Dominion of Canada has been successfully consummated 
at a meeting held in Montreal on the ninth instant. Delegates from 
the local centers of Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal were present, each 
with their draft constitutions. After a lengthened and harmonious session, 
all the details were adjusted and a provisional committee appointed. It 
is intended to send a copy of the constitution, with a request note to join 
the society, to every engineer who has expressed}his willingness to do so. 
Over three hundred are known to be favorable to the society. 

The ballot papers for officers will be sent out about the 12th of January. 

The Provisional Committee are: from Ottawa, Messrs. T. C. Keefer, 
C. M. G., chairman, H. F. Perley, W. P. Anderson, R. Surtees; from 
Montreal, J. Kennedy, P. A. Peterson, P. W. St. George, Professor Bovey ; 
from Toronto, Colonel Gzowski, A. D. C. to the queen, Kinas Tully, W, 
T. Jennings, Alan Macdougall. Mr. Macdougall is secretary, 


BUFFALO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 

The draughtsmen of Buffalo, N. Y., have formed a sketch club, the 
personnel of which compares favorably with any in the country. It is com- 
posed of about thirty members. Its officers are: F. R. Fuller, president ; 
F. E. Townsend, first vice-president ; Williams Lansing, second vice-presi- 
dent; J. S. Rowe, secretary; F. W. Fisher, treasurer. The association 
meets the second and fourth Wednesday of each month, and holds informal 
meetings on the intermediate Wednesdays. The constitution and by-laws 
of the club are modeled largely after that of the Chicago Architectural 
Sketch Club, and their general procedure is similar, papers being read and 
club competitions and sketching occupying the regular meetings. 

CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 

The meeting held Monday evening, December 6, was called to order 
by President Harry Lawrie. About thirty members were present. 

Immediately after the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, at 
which Mr. Lawrie was unanimously reélected to the presidency of the club, 
he arose, and in a very appropriate speech, resigned his office. 

Vice-president Geo. Beaumont, upon taking the chair, spoke a few 
minutes upon the subject of Mr. Lawrie’s resignation, expressing the deep 
regret of the club that Mr. Lawrie was so soon to leave the city, and that 
he was obliged to tender his resignation. 

Mr. Carpenter moved that Mr. Lawrie’s resignation be accepted with 
regret, and that he be made an honorary member of the association. 
The motion was unanimously carried, and a lock of regret was plainly 
visible on the face of each member. 

A motion was made to present ex-Fresident Lawrie with a gold 
membership badge, but as the club has not yet adopted an official badge, 
the motion was tabled. 

A communication from ©. Enders, stated that having associated him- 
self with Mr. Lawrie, he was about to leave the city for Omaha, therefore 
he asked a leave of absence for one year. Mr. Enders said: ‘+I have no 
desire to sever my connection entirely with this club. The meetings have 
been to me a source of enjoyment and education, and at some future time I 
hope to again associate myself with you.” 

Mr. Ender's request was granted. 

The paper of the evening was by Mr. W. B. Lord, entitled the “ For- 
mation of Building Stone.’’* The paper was an able one, and was very 
well received, Mr. Lord exhibiting, by way of illustration, an excellent 
collection of specimens of building stones. 

After some discussion of the subject by the members, the meeting 
adjourned. 

Later, it was decided to give a farewell supper in honor of the departing 
ex-president, Harry Lawrie, at Werner’s, Friday evening, December 9. 

This farewell supper given Mr. Lawrie was participated in by fourteen 
members, including Harry Lawrie, Oscar Enders, C. A. Kessell, J. H. 
Carpenter, O. C. Christain, W. B. Lord, H. W. Culbertson, F. L. Linden, 
IF. O. Fraenkel, R. C. McLean, Robert B. Williamson, C. F. Jobson, FE. J. 
Wagner, and R. E. Schmidt. The supper was a credit to the caterer, and 
thoroughly acceptable to the guests, judging by the speeches made and the 
general good-fellowship which held the latter around the table for several 
hours. The general theme in the response to toasts was regret at losing 
so active and valuable a president, mingled with hearty good wishes for 
his success in his new location. The regrets of the club were also divided 
with Mr. Enders, who leaves with Mr. Lawrie. Mr. Enders, while one 
of the youngest, is looked upon as one of the most promising members of 
the club. An indefatigable worker, accurate and rapid, his success as a 
draftsman and architect will be watched by the many friends he has made 
both in and out of the club, with interest and confidence. 

Mr. Carpenter spoke at length of Mr. Lawrie’s valuable services to the 
club. Mr. Lawrie, of the founding of the club through Mr. Carpenter’s 
efforts, and the codperatson of ‘THE INLAND ARCHITECT, these speakers 
being followed by Messrs. Enders, McLean, Kessell, Christain, and others. 
Mr. Lawrie presented his photograph, with his authograph, to each guest, 
as a memento of the evening. 

ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 

Professor Kussell Sturgess kindly gave the members and students of 
the Art Students’ League an interesting talk on bronzes on Saturday even- 
ing the fourth instant. The period covered was from the early Greek dis- 
coveries down to the later renaissance. The lecture was illustrated by 
stereopticon views and the Professor’s complete collection of photographs. 


BUFFALO SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

At a meeting of the society it was decided to tender an informal recep- 
tion to John W. Root and Sidney Smith, delegates to the American 
Institute, and R. C. McLean, of THe INLAND ARCHITECT, whom they 
invited to stop over at Buffalo on their way to attend the Institute conven- 
tion at New York. At a dinner tendered these gentlemen were C. K. 
Porter, president, and W. W. Carlin, secretary, of the Buffalo society; Mrs. 
Louise Bethune, W. R. Waite, R. A. Bethune and others. The city hall 
and jail was inspected, and considerable time was spent viewing the 
Y. M.C. A. library building being erected by Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, of 
New York. The armory building of the Seventy-fourth Battalion, designed 
by architects R. A. & L. Bethune, of Buffalo, was inspected under the most 
favorable circumstances, the occasion being a reception and dress parade 
tendered the county supervisors by the militia. The drill hall is about 
220 by 120 feet, with a trussed roof spanning the entire space to outside 
walls; a spacious gallery at one end, and reception rooms opening from it, 
are one of the special features in the plan. Small drill rooms, company 
rooms, a rifle range, etc., complete the plan of one of the finest an¢ 
most commodious armory buildings in the country. ‘The acoustics were 
noticeably perfect, there being no perceptible echo to music or marching. 
The visitors continued their journey after two days’ sojourn, having heartily 
enjoyed and appreciated the hospitality extended by the members of the 
Buffalo Society of Architects. 


* This paper will be published in a future issue, 
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Orr & Lockett, 


184 & 186 Clark St., Chicago. 


BUILDERS HARDWARE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SOLE CHICAGO AGENTS FOR 


Geer’s Spring Hinge, 
Norton Door Check and 


Dudley Shutter -Worker, 


SPECIALTIES, 


AND SEVERAL OTHER 


Large Stock. Low Prices. 


ORR & LOCKETT. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WM. E. HINCHLIFF & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
HINCHLIFF & OWEN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Indiana Pressed Brick. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 
No. 159 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Spring, 


Room Io. 


Exhibit of Materials to be seen at our Office and at Permanent 
Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials and Improve- 
ments, No. 15 Washington St., Chicago. 








THE KELLY 
SELF-ACTING WATER - CLOSET 
The Only Sanitary Closet. 


Clean, Simple, Durable and Effective. 


Adapted to any Pressure. Frost Proof. 

Furnished with straight hopper, wash-out, short hopper 
and trap, or any form of earthenware or iron hopper. 

It absolutely prevents water-waste, and will soon save its 
cost in buildings where water-meters are used. 

The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock for general use. 

The Kelly Sanitary Drip Tray. 

The Kelly Lock Pull, ete. 

Send for Catalogue. 
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While the seat is occupied, 





the water passes up to the 
tank, compressing the air to 
the full pressure of water. 
When vacated the compressed 
air drives the water down to 
the closet, in the same pipe, 
with terrific force, thoroughly 
cleansing everything to the 
main sewer. It does away 
with Ball-Cocks, C ranks, 
Chains, Overflow-Pipes, and 
a lot of foolish and unsightly 
complications, The valve is 
simply two Rubber Balls. 





THOS. KELLY & BROS., 


75 Jackson street, Chicago. 
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“STANDARD LOCKS 


WITH NICKEL-PLATED STEEL KEYS. 

A line of Superior Mortise Tumbler Locks, suit- 
able for all purposes, of great security, particularly 
adapted to the inside furnishing of Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, ete. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


BosTon : 224 Franklin Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 15 N. Sixth Street. 


CHICAGO: 25 Washington Street. 
New York: 62 Reade Street. 


Archer & Pancoast ( 


GAS FIXTURES 





DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MFG. CoO. 


NEW YORK, - - 67 Green Street. 
BOSTON, - - 12 West Street. oki gn Saal bora: 7 
CHICAGO, 250 & 252 Wabash Ave. ELECTROLIERS and Church Goods. 
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the numbers for JANUARY FREE. The INLAND ARCHI- 
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of the West. 
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